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"A large number of whalers come from the Azores where the ships from 
Nantucket drop anchor to contemplate the crews with the strong peas¬ 
ants of these rocky islands... we don't know why, but it is among the 
islanders that the best whalers are recruited." (Hermann Melville, Moby 
Dick, 1851) 

Six o'clock in the morning, dawn breaks, I cross the quay. Two men 
make the same trip in the opposite direction, we meet. The ritual "bom- 
dia" are exchanged with a smile. Only dogs seem truly active, tirelessly 
searching for food with the muzzle between the paws. 

Seven o'clock, the sun rises on the horizon. There are now more than 
ten of us pacing around, chatting calmly. A man with a shaggy white 
beard on a weathered face peers at me with his deep green eyes. 
Suddenly, a firecracker explodes. It's the general euphoria, we pat each 
other on the back, we shake our hands, it's almost a party. There will be 
a sperm whale hunt this morning. The lookout spotted one a few kilome¬ 
ters from the coast. The sailing whale-boat is launched. It's exuberance, 
except for me, I'm still waiting. 

The old, unshaven, impassive, looks at me, taking a last puff from his 
eternal butt. Here, he is the most respected man, he is called the "mas¬ 
ter", the master. Over forty years of hunting experience. We expect more 
than him in the boat. Laying one hand on the hull, he makes the sign of 
the cross with the other, looks at me again and nods in approval; So I 
too will participate in the hunt. 

I embark, collapsing with nervousness into the bottom of the motor 
whale-boat which will take us nearly half a kilometer from the sperm 
whale. An almost meditative silence is now installed, henceforth the ges¬ 
ture will be language. We leave the port of Horta, capital of the island of 










Faial in the Azores archipelago, a group of islands lost in the North 
Atlantic, almost the center of the world. These islands of volcanic basalt 
are a spell of nature so much everything is imbued with mysteries; magi¬ 
cal stops where life has been maintained in the ancestral purity of tradi¬ 
tions and where nature has kept all its enchantments. 

Since 1832, the Azoreans have always hunted the great sperm whale 
according to the same method, that learned from the Basques and which 
looks much more like a race than a hunt. You have to catch up with the 
sperm whale by weaving between the waves and the breaking waves of 
the North Atlantic, raise the mast at arm's length, hoist the sail, approach 
it silently, dart the sperm whale in the lungs and let yourself be dragged 
and tossed around the monster, a real aquatic rodeo, until complete 
exhaustion. And above all, get ahead of the other whalers from the other 
islands, also in pursuit of the cetacean. Hunting therefore very different 
from those carried out by the Japanese, Norwegian and Russian 
whalers-factories which, thanks to advanced technology, almost com¬ 
pletely monopolize this industry, which is nevertheless under embargo. 

Historically, whaling in the Azores began in 1760. It was introduced by 
the Americans who learned the technique from the Nattick Indians. In 
one year, the Azores archipelago became the most important stopover, 
supply and hunting ground for more than sixty whalers in search of 
cetaceans. Because of the foreign monopoly, the sperm whale hunt was 
never really profitable for the islanders. Unable to compete against this 


hunting armada, the Azoreans therefore developed a more economical 
type of boat. 


In 1894, an inhabitant of the island of Pico, named Marchello, built the 
first typical hunting boat of the archipelago, a masterpiece that combines 
aesthetics with utility. 




"It is the most perfect aquatic craft to ever sail to sea," writes oceanogra¬ 
pher Robert 
Clarke. Ten to 
twelve meters 
long, with gaff 
wing and jib, the 
Azorean whaling 
boat can be 
rowed. This is a 
real tour de force 
because it is five 
meters. Seven 
men take their 
places on board, 
including the 
"master" at the 
rear, who has the 

task of driving the boat and controlling the line, while the leading rower 
also acts as harpooner. Short and massive like cement blocks, these 




hunters are the last living witnesses of a fantastic era which served as 
the backdrop for Hermann Melville's famous Moby Dick. 




The scenario of a hunt is always the 
same. In summer, lookouts set up 
in lookout posts along the coast and 
scan the ocean to spot the arrival of 
a school of sperm whales. These 
lookouts have incredible visual acu¬ 
ity and are mostly experienced ex¬ 
hunters. They can, from their look¬ 
out post, spot the cetacean stream 
of water nearly thirty kilometers 
away on a clear day and can even 
determine the size of the species 
from the volume of water in this 
fountain. 

As soon as a whale is located, the 
lookout throws firecrackers as if on 
a feast day to warn the villagers. 

The hunters rush in their whaling 
boat towed by a "lancha", a motor 
boat, to the hunting area. The only 
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two modern innovations introduced were the motorboat and the radio 
telephone. At some 300 meters from the animal, the sail is hoisted, the 
hunt begins between the roller coasters of the Atlantic Ocean. Standing 
at the bow of the boat, the feverish harpooner waits for the right angle to 
throw his five to six foot long javelin with triangular point. The injured 
sperm whale dives at such a terrifying speed that the line must be 
sprayed so that it does not catch fire. An uncertain fight of ten hours has 
just started. If there are several victories, there are also as many 
defeats. Sometimes the more cunning sperm whale dives before the har¬ 
poon throws and disappears into the abyssal depths of the ocean. 
Another time, the rope will have to be cut after eight hours of struggle on 
the order of the captain because the harpoon did not perforate the lung 
of the cetacean. Often we return to the port exhausted and empty-hand¬ 
ed under the gaze of anxious women who are waiting to see their hus¬ 
bands or their sons touch land unharmed. 
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The cetacean's body is towed by the motorboat to the Armacoes 
Baleeiras Reunidas Ltd. factory, on the island of Pico. Armed with a 
long, sharp spatula, the butchers of the sea cut up large strips of bacon 
taken to the oven to remove the oil. Under the effect of heat, the bacon 
in the pots turns into oil. The smelter then pours the oil into water to cool 
the oil and purify it: the specific weight of the oil being lower than that of 
the water, it floats on the surface while the impurities sink to the bottom. 
It is then poured into a sieve and then placed in barrels. Other workers 
work to disarticulate the upper jaw of baleen whales or collect the ivory 
teeth of the sperm whale. 


Night falls, the cafe comes alive. The day's hunt is taken up and down 
and everyone has their own comments. A vapor of "aguardiente" per¬ 
fumes the air. At eight o'clock, we discuss hard, at ten o'clock, we fall 
like flies under the effect of this liquid insecticide. And that's good, you 
can't live with the idea of death twenty-four hours a day. So we have to 
forget the danger, forget the 120 friends who died in the hunt from the 
start. Forget that tomorrow it will start again... maybe. 

(reportage published in the newspaper Le Devoir of Montreal on March 
13, 1981) 




Cetaceans and humans. 



Whaling and its products derived from flesh, fat 
and bones are at the heart of our history. At the 
beginning, hunting at sea was mainly the proper¬ 
ty of the Inuit and relied on five species: the 
whale, the narwhal, the beluga, the walrus and 
the seal. The Inuit stayed along the coast to hunt 
the seals and whales they absolutely needed. 
The raw meat of seals and walrus was essential 
for them to feed themselves and to feed their 


packs of dogs; skin to make their long kayaks 
and waterproof boots, straps and hitches. From the whale they used, in 
addition to oil and flesh, the solid bones from which they carved the 
soles for the skates of their dogsled. The towering skeleton of the 
whales was used as a frame for the houses and the baleen were used in 
the manufacture of fishing nets and bows and arrows. 



Between the 12th and 14th centuries, Les Basques practiced whaling 
along the coast between Bayonne and Bilbao. Biarritz was for three cen¬ 
turies the most important port for Basque whalers. Encouraged by their 
successes and by the increase in supply and demand, the Basques 
began to pursue whales on the high seas. They thus sailed northward up 
the coasts of Europe to reach Iceland in 1412. 

In contact with the Viking islanders and their sagas, they surely learned 
of the existence of a mythical land, Vinland, where the whales would 
take refuge. From Iceland to America there is only one easy step for 
these seasoned sailors. According to historically recognized data, the 


Vikings (Norse) moved from Scandinavia in the 9th century to Iceland 
and Greenland and subsequently continued their explorations westward 
to reach the Labrador coast and the Island of Earth- New. For now and 
until proven otherwise, Helluland would be Baffin's Land and Markland 
would be Labrador. Baffin Land provided the most prized bird for falconry 
ie the white hawk while Labrador provided the timber they needed. 
Vinland would be located in Anse-aux-Meadows (Newfoundland) where 
Leif Eriksson, son of the famous Eric the Red, would have founded, 
around the year 1000, a small trading colony called Leifsbudir, in the 
heart of a region recognized as prolific in whales and cod. 

Some historians think that the Basques, after the Vikings would also 
have "discovered" America before Christopher Columbus and would 
have kept this discovery secret, wanting to protect their monopoly of cod 
fishing and whaling. Basque sailors were neither explorers in the service 
of the State, nor colonizers but fishermen engaged in a commercial 
activity, hence the importance of keeping the prosperous maritime routes 
secret. (Jean-Pierre Proulx, 1986) 

Around 1526, several dozen ships left the Basque Country to hunt 
whales in the Gulf and Estuary of the St. Lawrence when they migrated 
between June and August. On the coast of Labrador and Newfoundland, 
towards the Strait of Belle Isle, archaeologists have unearthed remains 
demonstrating the presence of Basque ovens for the treatment of "bal- 
laine" oil. Continuing their exploration of the north coast of the St. 
Lawrence, the Basques came to hunt whales in the waters of the Mingan 
archipelago, from 1550. The count of Puyjalon noted, at the end of the 
19th century, in his journal, the structures of masonry while archaeologi¬ 
cal excavations undertaken by Rene Levesque in the 1970s confirmed 
the use of a kiln on Me Nue and lie du Havre de Mingan by the Basques, 
lie aux Basques on the south shore of the great river became between 
1580 and 1860 the most important center for the processing of whale 
and seal oil. Tie aux Basques on the south shore formed, with Les 
Escoumains and Tadoussac at the mouth of the Saguenay on the north 
coast, the most prolific maritime whaling triangle in the interior of the 
Canadian coasts. 

While the Normans, Bretons and Rochelois had vessels of 50 to 100 
tons, the Basques used caravels of 200 to 400 tons mounted by crews 
of 40 to 70 men. On board, between three and six fishing boats (cod) or 
whaling boats twenty or thirty feet in length, with flat bottoms and flared 
edges, were used for the work of the crew. The ancestral technique they 



In addition to building 
stoves for the preparation 
of oil, they erected scaf¬ 
folds there for drying cod 
by exposure to the sun. 
The Basques were 
among the first to 
exchange manufactured 
products in return for furs 
that French hatters 
increasingly demanded. 
To do this, they transport 
hundreds of metal 
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objects from Europe: 
knives, axes, cooking 
pots, but also glass 

beads and clothing. At first, the Basques treated cordially with the 
Eskimos. But in 1610, the kidnapping of the wife of an Eskimo leader, as 
in the Trojan War, set fire to the powder. Throughout the century, the 
Basques had to protect themselves and arm the ships against the incur¬ 
sion of the Eskimos. On the other hand, relations remained friendly with 
the Amerindians although Father Lejeune reports that a young Basque 
was eaten by the latter during a famine. Then around 1636, the war 
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Around 1688, envoys 

' from the King of England 

who came to America to 
study the economic con- 
ditions of the American 
colonies recommended, 
following the decline in 

populations of beavers and other over-exploited fur-bearing animals, that 
whaling be made the economic engine of the East Coast States. Whale 
oil was in fact the only source of energy available for lighting the homes 
and cities of America then in full expansion. In 1748, whaling and the oil 
trade became a powerful factor in American economic growth and the 
heart of this thriving business was located in Nantucket, an island off 
Cape Cod which inspired Flerman Melville's famous Moby Dick. 


developed lasted until 1980. Once, the spotted cetacean, the whaling 
boat, 8m, 30c long by 1m, 80c wide and his crew: five rowers, a helms¬ 
man and a harpooner, directs sail towards the prey. 200 meters from the 
animal, the sail is lowered and the rowers take over until the harpooner 
can perform. After the first blow which pierces the lung, a second har¬ 
poon is launched with a buoy which slows down the dive and tires the 
animal. On each ascent, 
the whale is struck again 
with darts and javelins 
until death ensues. 

Brought back to land, the 
whale is butchered and 
the bacon placed in an 
oven where the melted 
fat is collected, then it is 
poured into a fine sieve 
and the oil is placed in 
barrels. (Belanger, 1971) 


Razorback 
rorquali 


between Spain and France led to the requisition of Basque ships and 
crews. The Dutch took the opportunity to hire Basques to learn the art of 
whaling. In just a few years the powerful Noordsche Companie 
d'Flollande had a monopoly on hunting in Greenland and Spitsbergen. 
Amsterdam becomes the most important European market for oil and 
whalebone. 
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In 1685, the Basque 
Country had only 721 
experienced sailors, the 
strength of only 18 ships. 
Then around 1700, most 
of the Basques and other 
whalers left the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and fol¬ 
lowed the herds of 
whales now concentrated 
in Greenland. (Frenette, 
1996; Belanger, 1971). 
Subsequently, the 
whalers followed the 
routes traced by the 
whales in their migratory 
journey, which made 
Yvan T Sanderson say : 
by following the whale, 
the West discovered and 
conquered the planet. 






(Williams, 1988) American hunters loved to confront the tyrant of the 
seas, the sperm whale described by the religious sect of the Quakers as 
the evil Leviathan of the Bible. Yet this great devil possessed, to his 
greatest misfortune, unprecedented wealth such as ivory teeth, amber¬ 
gris very sought after by perfumers and spermaceti or whale white, also 
coveted by candle makers. (Cazeils, 2000) Indeed, whale white gives a 
beautiful flame, the clearest and most luminous of all, and its fame went 
around the globe in record time while the cosmetics industry discovered 
the musky aroma of ambergris of sperm whales and especially its enor¬ 
mous power of fixing natural essences. 

The whale was becoming in great demand as manufacturers developed 
new commercial products. The war between Holland and England 
around 1780 dealt a fatal blow to the whaling industry of both countries 
and allowed the Americans to take control in turn. Large oil traders prof¬ 
ited greatly from innovations brought to market by traders. By 1850, the 
whaling fleet employed more than 70,000 men. The great period of whal¬ 
ing, during which 80% of the animals were captured by American 
whalers, ended around 1900 (McHugh, 1974) 

Whale fat served as a condiment and was used for frying. The liver and 
the tongue were the most loved and were eaten roasted. The flesh was 
used as animal food. The oil made a good lubricant for watch mecha¬ 
nisms and other motors, in addition to making an excellent soap and 
other products including lipsticks and other cosmetics, nitroglycerin, paint 
pigments, printing inks, insecticides, etc. varnishes, wax, antifreeze, 
transmission oil, gelatin. Bones, leather and especially baleen are also 
used to make a host of various objects; the whale penis, 5 to 6 feet long, 
was transformed into a golf bag. So much so that we can once speak of 
an era of the whale identical to that of oil today, where empires were 
formed on its back. Think of the candle companies, manufacturers of 
musk, medicines, umbrellas, brushes, corsets, buttons and more artisti¬ 
cally, the ivory carvers of sperm whales and horn cutters. 

In this regard, however, Japan is an exception. While in the West, 
despite several promotional campaigns, whale meat is hardly consumed 
in Europe and America, except in the event of a shortage of beef as in 
England in 1947. Only the Norwegian company Kosmos succeeded in 
creating a market for it. whale meat in the form of animal feed. The blue 
whale was exterminated to feed dogs and cats. It is different in Japan, 
where culinary habits focused on seafood give whale meat a unique and 
highly valued nutritional status that replaces the consumption of beef. 


All parts of the whale are used and eaten, the Japanese waste nothing. 
Onomo, a delicious meat from the base of the tail, is mainly used in 
minced sashimi and eaten raw. Akaniku, red meat from the back and 
belly is used for grilling or transformed into ham and sausages mixed 
with munaniku (breast) and aburasunoko (fins) One and sunoko, meat 
and fat from the furrows between the jaw and belly form whale bacon. 
The fatty acids in the oil form margarine. Finally, kohige (gum), fukiwata 
(lung), kyakuhiro (small intestine), mamawata (kidney), takeri (penis) and 
kaburabone (nose cartilage) are prime cuts and dishes. (Itabashi, 1986) 

Ironically, it was the discovery of oil in 1851 that saved the whale from 
complete extinction. Gradually replacing whale oil as a fuel, petroleum, 
mainly kerosene, ushered in a new era. Prices for whale oil fell while 
operating costs rose. One by one, the whalers were assigned to other 
businesses or simply discarded. The revival of hunting in the twentieth 
century corresponds to the invention of the harpoon gun and the explo¬ 
sive head by the Norwegian Swend Foyn and especially to the appear¬ 
ance in 1925 of factory ships with inclined ramp at the rear which 
allowed the expansion of the great maritime odyssey in all the arctic and 
antarctic seas. Such a factory ship could handle over 2,000 whales in a 
single fishing trip. From that day Norway became an important player 
and within a few years established hunting stations all over the world. 
From 1913, Doctor Charcot sounded the alarm and publicly denounced 
the shameless carnage of cetaceans and demanded that an internation¬ 
al agreement be quickly signed to ensure the protection of young calves 
and to establish protection zones. (Cazeils, 2000) 

The experience of the First World War demonstrated that the supply of 
fat was Germany's Achilles heel. Hitler understood the lesson and in 
1933 announced his intention to build a whaling fleet. All bakeries and 
restaurants were forced in 1935 to use margarine containing whale oil. 
This decree clearly showed that Nazi Germany was establishing a war 
economy. 

During the Second World War, the need for whale oil increased enor¬ 
mously not only to compensate for the shortage of vegetable fats but 
above all because whale oil is essential for the manufacture of explosive 
nitroglycerin in the industry, armament. In 1938, a record year, 55,000 
cetaceans were killed. Faced with the slaughter announced, an 
International Whaling Commission was created in 1946, it is in fact a 
whalers club which aims to rebuild the whaling industry seriously affect¬ 
ed by the Second World War. For years, this Commission ignored the 


advice of its own scientific advisers on the risks of whale extinction, 
while countries like Iceland, Norway, the Soviet Union and Japan ignored 
the innocuous sanctions decreed by an organization without power. It 
was not until 1986, under pressure from governments increasingly con¬ 
cerned because their population was better informed, for a moratorium 
to prohibit commercial hunting of large cetaceans. 

From the outset the Commission was influenced by economic considera¬ 
tions rather than by the conservation requirements of the species 
claimed by environmentalists. Nineteen countries adhere to it, establish 
quotas but are unable to enforce them. Today, some countries like 
Norway and Japan are trying to circumvent the moratorium against com¬ 
mercial whaling under the pretext of scientific studies and research when 
in reality it is a disguised commercial whaling. The fight for the survival 
of cetaceans is far from over. On October 17, 2006, Iceland announced 
its intention to resume commercial whale hunting and a few days later, a 
first whale was killed and butchered. Everything has to be started over. 

Whales are for us the symbol of the wild world. Yet cetaceans, dolphins, 
killer whales, porpoises, belugas, sperm whales and whales are "civi¬ 
lized" beings who know song and music and communicate with each 
other with a language developed, not to say sophisticated. 

And yet, we are more willing to consider the existence of intelligent 
beings on other planets and galaxies than on our own planet. How many 
science fiction writers have crafted stories of parallel worlds and galactic 
civilizations without ever realizing that such a scenario was unfolding on 
earth right now? 

"Perhaps we should now establish a new category of animals, complete¬ 
ly separate from man, but given intelligence, social organization and a 
consciousness comparable to that of man. If we had enough humility to 
accept this possibility, perhaps we would find that we are on the cusp of 
a new era of understanding life. " (Horace Dobbs, 1977) 

Cetaceans are present in all the legends of different human civilizations. 
For the Inuit, the male symbolizes sexual virility and the female, the fos¬ 
ter and protective mother. Among the ancient Greeks, legend has it that 
cetaceans were messengers in direct relation to the gods and personi¬ 
fied virtue, the love of men and the joy of living. Pliny the Elder, a 
Roman scholar, inscribes this relationship between men and dolphins 
under the sign of friendship and fidelity. The Polynesian peoples also 


revere the dolphins because it is they who guided them over the vast¬ 
ness of the Pacific Ocean to the fertile islands and who saved the Maori 
navigators from drowning in a cyclone by carrying them on their backs to 
'at the New Zealand shore. As much among the Indians of Canada as 
among the Incas of Peru, the strength and courage of the orca or killer 
whale are emphasized in several mythologies. A Nootka legend, Indians 
of British Columbia, has it that a white wolf, endowed with supernatural 
powers, turned into an orca. Since that day, killer whales have been 
spotted white and move in packs like wolves. In the Islamic tradition, the 
whale is the being that supports the earth floating on the waters and on 
which the creation of the world is based. When it moves, its movements 
cause earthquakes. (Whales and Dolphins, Editions Elsa, 1998) 
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